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PERIODICA!. 


Thousands Rally 
for Affordable Housing 

By Steven Wishnia 


ÍÍT he worst thing is when you have a job and acting its own rent regula- 
I can’t afford housing,” says William Medley. tions. “Why has Mayor 
H “Rent’s too much. For a studio they want Bloomberg fought tooth 
$900 a month. For a studio!” and nail to gain control 

Medley, 42, was one of about 200 people marching over our schools, but not 
across the Brooklyn Bridge to join the “Housing Here over our rent laws?” asked 
and Now” rally at City Hall on Feb. 2. A tall, lankyblack Hilda Chavez, a speaker 
man with oval glasses and two crosses in his left ear, he’s from the Northwest Bronx 
currently unemployed—“I’m a jack of all trades, mas- Community and Clergy 
ter of none, but mv passion is cooking,” he says—and Coalition. 
lives in a homeless shelter in East New York. He carne A different housing-edu- 
out to the rally after seeing flyers in the shelter. catión connection was on 

‘Tm homeless. I need housing. I’m going to put in the mindofNether Cárter, 
myvoice,” he explains. parent advisorychair at PS 

The rally, sponsored by a coalition of more than 100 42Q in Far Rockaway, 

labor unions and housing, community, and AIDS-activ- Queens. Homeless chil- 
ist groups, drew a diverse crowd: Cray Panthers and dren in the school, she 
Queers for Economic Justice, Teamsters in satin base- says, are missing the En- 
ball jackets advertising their locáis and teenagers put- glish Language Arts test, 
ting a hip-hop beat on hoary leftist chants. Organizers which is used to determine 
estimated it at 5,000 to 8,000 people, wedged uncom- whether pupils get pro- 
fortably inside the pólice barricades between the rush- moted to the next grade, 
hour traffic on Broadway and the fences isolating City because they’re being 
Hall. bounced from motel to 

The protest had five main demands: Use Battery Park motel, shuttled from shel- 
City money to build and preserve affordable housing; ter to shelter. 
guarantee housing for low- and moderate-income “It’s not one or two. 
people in neighborhoods being rezoned; win backNew There’s thousands of 
lork City’s right to determine our own rent laws; pro- these children,” she says 
vide permanent housing for homeless people living angrily. “No child left be- 
with AIDS; and support legislation to strengthen ten- hind? These are the chil- 
ants’ rights to a healthy home through better inspec- dren being left behind!” 
tions and tougher penalties. The homeless are the 

Manypeople carried “Repeal the Urstadt Law” signs, most visible part of the 
referring to the State law that bans the city from en- city’s housing crisis, but 



The NYGAHN contingent crosses the Brooklyn Bridge. 


the biggest part is the Teachers President Randi 
squeeze it puts on work- Weingarten said she 
ing people. There was a wanted to see “a city 
strong labor presence at where teachers can afford 
the rally, with manypeople to live, not just million- 
wearing baseball caps in aires.” Another unión offi- 
the purple and yellow of cial spoke of construction 
the Service Employees workers commuting from 
International Union or Pennsylvania because 
the dark green and gold of they can’t afford to live 
District Council 37. DC 37 here any more, 
printed up scores of black- “Myrent goes up and my 
and-white signs reading payis lower. We’re playing 
“Affordable Housing Now,” tug-of-war here. Every 
“No More Luxury Con- time you catch up you’re 
struction,” and “Don’t astepbehind,”saysWilson 
Price Me Out of the Mar- 

ket.” United Federation of continued on page 7 


The Best We Can Get? 


Hudson Yards Deal on Housing 

By Jenny Laurie 


On January 19, the New 
York City Council approved 
a new rezoning scheme for 
the Hudson Yards/Hell’s 
Kitchen area of Manhattan 
pro vi des for 25 per cent of 
the housing units to be af¬ 
fordable. Neighborhood 
housing advocates and 


the Council does not in- 
clude any of the Ítems 
that the Bloomberg ad- 
ministration wanted for 
its much-hated Jets/ 
Olympic stadium. 

The original Bloomberg 
plan proposed by the De¬ 
partment of City Planning 


dustrial use and a fair 
amount of municipal in- 
frastructure land use. 
The neighborhood has al- 
ready suffered displace- 
ment from the torces of 
gentrification in recent 
years, according to Pratt, 
and will suffer a great deal 


lite of the mortgage. The 
city’s inclusionary bonus 
program allows developers 
additional density it they 
restrict a certain percent- 
age of the units to afford¬ 
able rents.) However, a 
Pratt analysis claimed that 
the city’s 20 percent 


would be more like 6 per- 
cent. The final plan ap¬ 
proved in J anuary expands 
the allotment of afford¬ 
able housing to about 25 
percent, which will be per- 
manently affordable. The 

continued on page 5 


politicians cheered the fi¬ 
nal plan for boosting the 
number of affordable 
housing units well over the 
original Bloomberg plan. 
The Hell’s Kitchen/ 
Hudson Yards Alliance, a 
coalition of community 
groups formed to oppose 
the initial plan, lauded the 
affordable-housing compo- 
nent as “an unprec- 
edented commitment for 
a zoning plan,” but ex- 
pressed unhappiness with 
the project’s density. 

The plan approved by 


covered the West Side 
from 28th Street to 43rd 
Street, Eighth Avenue to 
the Hudson River, and al- 
lowed for 20 million 
square feet of commercial 
space and over 13,000 
units of housing. The area 
is currently, according to a 
Pratt Institute Center for 
Community and Environ- 
mental Development re- 
port on the plan, a 
residential neighborhood 
with over 100,000 people, 
mostly working-class ten- 
ants, mixed with light in¬ 


more with the addition of 
huge office towers and 
luxury housing buildings. 

Under pressure from 
community groups, the 
city offered a plan which 
would have provided that 
20 percent of the units be 
affordable, using the city’s 
existing programs of 80/ 
20 and inclusionary zon¬ 
ing. (The 80/20 program 
grants tax abatements to 
developers in return for 20 
percent of the units meet- 
ing guidelines for low-in- 
come households for the 
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Judge Blocks 
Bankruptcy-Scam Eviction 

By Steven Wishnia 


Tenants at 516 West 174 th Street 
in Washington Heights could 
watch the Super Bowl in peace on 
Feb. 6—instead of spending the 
day watching their TVs and other 
possessions being tossed in the 
Street. 

Their new landlord had tried to 
use a federal bankruptcyproceed- 
ing as a ve hiele to evict all 21 fami- 
lies living in the building, and 
almost succeeded. Federal Bank- 
ruptey Judge Prudence Cárter 
Beatty blocked the planned evic¬ 
tion on Feb. 2, and cancelled the 


sale of the building. 

Climate Capital 174 LLC bought 
the building at an auction in De- 
cember for about $1.7 million. 
The previous owner had filed for 
bankruptcy; they owed the city 
more than $750,000 in back taxes 
and fees. 

The new landlords decided that 
the bankruptcy could be used to 
invalídate tenants’ rent-stabilized 
leases, much as corporations use 
bankruptcy proceedings to invalí¬ 
date unión contracts and pensión 
plans. That is what lawyers for the 


Harry Berner 


Harry Berner, longtime tenant 
activist and leader, died on Thurs- 
day, February 4. He was the presi- 
dent of the Association of Tenants 
of Lincoln Towers, on and off, be- 
ginning in the mid-1980s. Lincoln 
Towers, built as rent-stabilized 
high-rises on urban-renewal land 
on the Upper West Side and later 
converted to a condominium, 
carne to house one of the most 


active tenant associations in the 
city. The tenants association, in 
large part thanks to Harry Berner, 
was a mainstay of the fights in 
Albany to preserve and expand the 
rent and eviction laws. He went 
regularly on lobbying trips to Al¬ 
bany, always getting a busload of 
tenants from Lincoln Towers to 
visit politicians and fill out the 
crowds. He will be sorely missed. 



Holline Volunteers IMeeded! 




Our phones are ringing off the hook! Met Council 
is looking for people to counsel tenants on 
our hotline. We will train you! The hotline runs on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 1:30-5 p.m. 

If you can give one afternoon a week for this crucial Service 
to the tenant community, 
cali Jenny at (212) 979-6238 x3. 



tenants called a “novel legal argu- 
ment.” Previous cases have held 
that rent-stabilized leases remain 
valid even if the owner is bankrupt. 
“This is horrifying,” said Iíenneth 
Rosenfeld, head of legal Services 
at the Northern Manhattan Im- 
provement Corporation, where 
tenants went for legal assistance. 
“As far as we know, this has never 
happened to residential tenants in 
New York, or, anywhere else.” 

Climate Capital sneaked a provi¬ 
sión letting them evict the ten¬ 
ants en masse into what Judge 
Cárter Beatty apparently thought 
was a routine sales order. On Jan. 
25, they gave the 174 th Street 
tenants—most of whom speak 
little English—notices stating 
that “on Sunday, February 6,2005, 
agents from the office of the 
United States Marshal will be per- 
manently evicting all occupants 


from all apartments within 516 
West 174th Street, New York, NY. 
All occupants of all apartments 
within 516 West 174th Street 
should take all steps necessary to 
vacate each apartment and should 
remove personal possessions 
from anv apartment... GOVERN 
YOURSELVES ACCORDINGLY. ” 
The notice offered $1,000 to any- 
one who moved out by Feb. 5. 

But on Feb. 2, four days before 
the scheduled eviction, Judge 
Cárter Beatty rescinded the sales 
order she’d signed, telling the 
Climate Capital’s landlords that 
“deception was practiced” and 
“you pulled a fast one on me.” 

The tenants at 516 West 174 th St. 
still have their homes, but the 
building’s status is unsettled, and 
they spent several days of the 
January coid wave without heat 
or hot water. 


Missed an issue of TENANT? 

see www.metcouncil.net 


City Limits 

New York’s Urban Affairs News Maqpzine 

Organizing □ Development □ Housing □ Community Action 

Insight into the politics of poverty, race and urban economics 

10 issues a year $25 (212)479-3344 120 Wall Street, 20 ,h flr. 

Two years for $35 New York, NY 10005 



Watch 

Rent Wars News 


the weekly tenants show 
that covers the news, 
people, and events that 
affect New York's tenants. 

Brookiyn 

Every Monday at 7 p.m,: 
Time Warner Channel 34 or 
Cablevision Channel 67 

Manhattan 

Every Sunday at 12 p.m.: 
Time Warner Ch. 57 or RCN 
Ch. 112. Digital 110. 
Without converter: Time 
Warner Ch. 69 


Also checkout 
www. rentwa rs. com 

Particípate in the RWN Forum, 
post events, listen to inter¬ 
views and specials online, 
and read show supplements 
that go deeper into the 
stories covered on the show. 



Scott Sommer hosts Met Council’s 

HOUSING 
N0TEB00K 

Mondays ai 8:00 p.m. on 
WBAI 99.5 FM 


Listen on the Internet 

www.wbai.org 


SUPP0RT USTENeZ SUPP0 £T£D WBt\l PUBLIC Z/WIO 


^ A. 1^ Online Resource for 

K II d II H i 1/ Residential Tenants 

New York Tenants 
on the World Wide Web 

http://tenant.net 

email: tenant@tenant.net 

■ Met Council’s Tenant/lnquilino newspaper posted 
monthly 

■ News from other NY tenant groups 

■ Fact Sheets & complete Housing Laws 

■ Bulletin Board & e-mail mailing list 

■ Rent Control/Rent Stabilization/DHCR information 

■ Weekly Housing Court Decisión summaries 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


EL INQUILINO HISPANO 


Manifestación por la vivienda 

Por Steven Wishnia 
Traducido por Lightning Translations 


“Lo peor es tener trabajo y no 
poder pagar la vivienda, ” dice Wil- 
liam Medley. “La renta es 
demasiado alta. Por un estudio 
quieren 0900 al mes. ¡Por un 
estudio!” 

Medley, de 42 años de edad, fue 
uno de alrededor de 200 personas 
marchando por el puente Brook- 
l)Ti para unirse a la manifestación 
“Vivienda Aquí y Ahora” cerca del 
ayuntamiento el 2 de febrero. LTn 
hombre negro alto y delgado con 
anteojos ovalados y dos cruces en 
el oído izquierdo, Medley actual¬ 
mente no tiene empleo—“Soy 
aprendiz de todo, oficial de nada, 
pero mi pasión es cocinar,” dice— 
y vive en un albergue para los sin 
techo en East New York. Vino a la 


manifestación después de ver 
volantes en el albergue. 

“No tengo hogar. Necesito 
vivienda. Voy a añadir mi voz,” 
explica. 

La manifestación, patrocinada 
por una coalición de más de 100 
sindicales laborales y grupos 
activistas de vivienda, de comuni¬ 
dades y de SIDA, atrajo una multi¬ 
tud diversa: Panteras Grises (Gray 
Panthers) y Gays por la Justicia 
Económica (Queers for Economic 
Justice), miembros del sindicato 
Teamsters vestidos con chaquetas 
beisboleras de satín haciendo 
publicidad de sus locales, y 
adolescentes poniendo un ritmo 
de hip-hop en muy usados cantos 
izquierdistas. Los organizadores 


estimaron que fueron desde 5,000 
a 8,000 personas, acorraladas 
incómodamente dentro de las 
barricadas de la policía entre el 
tráfico de la hora punta en Broad- 
way y las vallas que mantienen 
aislado al ayuntamiento. 

La protesta tuvo cuatro re¬ 
clamos principales: que se use el 
dinero de Battery Park City para 
construir y conservar vivienda 
asequible; que se garantice 
vivienda para gente de bajos y 
moderados ingresos en los vecin¬ 
darios donde se lleva a cabo nuevo 
planeamiento urbano; que el 
derecho de Nueva York a deter¬ 
minar nuestras propias leyes de 
renta sea recuperado; que se 
proporciona vivienda permanente 


a las personas sin techo que viven 
con SIDA; que se apoye legislación 
que fortalece el derecho de los 
inquilinos a un hogar sano 
mediante mejor inspecciones y 
sanciones más estrictas. 

Muchas personas llevaron 
pancartas diciendo “Revoque la 
Ley LTrstadt,” refiriéndose a la ley 
estatal que prohíbe que la ciudad 
apruebe sus propias regulaciones 
de renta. “¿Por qué el alcalde 
Bloomberg ha luchado a brazo 
partido para ganar control sobre 
nuestras escuelas, pero no nues¬ 
tras leyes de renta?” preguntó 
Hilda Ghavez, una oradora de la 
Coalición Comunitaria y de 

pasa a la página 4 


Los Ajustes de la ‘Junta de Regulación de Renta” de la Ciudad de Nueva 

York (Orden No. 36) 

Para los contratos de apartamentos de Renta Estabilizada que comienzan 
el 1 ro. de octubre de 2004 hasta el 30 de septiembre de 2005. 


Los topes de renta que apa¬ 
recen en el cuadro son los incre¬ 
mentos máximos que los 
dueños de edificios pueden co¬ 
brar legalmente por los aparta¬ 
mentos de renta estabilizada en 
la ciudad de Nueva York. Son 
válidos para todos los contratos 
que comienzan dentro del perío¬ 
do de doce meses a partir del 
1 ro. de octubre de 2004. Los in¬ 
crementos de alquiler basados 
en las pautas para la renovación 
del contrato de 1 o 2 años pue¬ 
den cobrarse solamente unavez 
durante el período cubierto por 
dichas pautas, y deben ser apli¬ 
cados a la renta legal estabi¬ 
lizada para el 30 de septiembre 
de 2004. Las cantidades que 
aparecen en el cuadro y los in¬ 
crementos para los apartamen¬ 
tos vacíos no se aplican a los 
apartamentos que estabansuje- 
tos a re nta co nt ro lada e n aq ue I la 
fecha. No se permite el recargo 
también conocido como el «im¬ 
puesto de pobres.» 

Los Contratos para Apar¬ 
tamentos Vacíos o Nuevos 
En junio de 1997, el gobernador 
George Patakl, al intentar des¬ 
truir la regulación de rentas, for¬ 
zó cambios que les dieron a los 
caseros un recargo muy grande 
por los apartamentos vacíos. 
Una cláusula de la “Reforma al 
Acta de Regulación de Renta" de 
1997 permite que los nuevos 
alquileres sean incrementados 
en un porcentaje obligatorio: 
20% para un contrato de dos 
años, y por un contrato de 1 año, 
20% de incremento menos la 
diferencia en el tope de renova¬ 
ción para los contratos de 1 y 2 
años. La ley permite también in¬ 
crementos adicionales para los 
apartamentos vacíos donde no 
se habían cobrado incrementos 
por desocupación por ocho 
años o más. 

Exceso de Cobro Los in¬ 
quilinos deben estar al tanto de 
que muchos caseros van a apro¬ 
vecharse de la complejidad de 
estas regulaciones y subvencio¬ 
nes, así como del poco conoci¬ 
miento de los inquilinos del 
historial de renta de sus aparta¬ 


mentos, para cobrar un alquiler 
ilegal. Una vez que el inquilino 
haya tomado posesión del 
apartamento, puede escoger 
entre llenar un formulario de 
queja de exceso de cobro de 
renta con la oficina de la División 
de Vivienday Renovación Comu¬ 
nal (DHCR), o disputar la canti¬ 
dad de la renta en la corte de 
vivienda de la ciudad para que se 
determine cuál es el alquiler le¬ 
gal. 

Si un posible inquilino da 
muestras de conocer sus dere¬ 
chos, lo más probable es que el 
casero no firmará ningún contra¬ 
to con tal inquilino. Los caseros 
evitan contratar con inquilinos 
que les pueden dar problemas. 
El exceso de cobro de alquiler 
es muy común. Todos los inqui¬ 
linos deben luchar contra posi¬ 
bles excesos de cobro. Obtenga 
y llene un formulario FormRA-89 
con la oficina de DHCR para 
determinar el alquiler correcto 
en los archivos oficiales. Llame 
a la DHCR a (718) 739-6400 
para obtener un formulario, o 
búsquelo en el sitio 
www. d he r. State, ny. us. 

La Apelación de la Renta 
de Mercado Justa Otro tipo de 


exceso de cobro sucede fre¬ 
cuentemente cuando se vacía un 
apartamento que previamente 
estaba sujeto a renta controlada 
y se alquila con renta estabili¬ 
zada. La Junta de Regulación de 
Renta (RGB) establece anual¬ 
mente lo que ellos llaman el 
“Tope Especial de la Renta de 
Mercado Justa," el cual es 
empleado por la DHCR para 
bajar las rentas de mercado in¬ 
justas de los inquilinos que llenan 
el formulario llamado “Apelación 
a la Renta Justa de Mercado” 
(FMRA). Según la Orden 36, es la 
Renta de Mercado Justa de HUD 
o un 50% sobre la renta base 
máxima. Ningún inquilino de un 
apartamento de renta estabi¬ 
lizada que fue descontrolado el 
1 ro de abril de 1984 o después 
debe dejar de poner a prueba la 
llamada “Renta Legal Inicial Re¬ 
gulada” (renta de mercado) que 
los caseros cobran cuando hay 
descontrol del apartamento. Use 
el formulario de DHCR Form RA- 
89. Indique claramente que su 
quejaes tanto unaquejade “Ape¬ 
lación a la Renta Justa de Merca¬ 
do" como de “exceso de cobro.” 
La corte de vivienda no puede to¬ 
mar decisión sobre una 


Apelación de Renta de Mercado. 
Apartamentos vacíos que antes 
estaban controlados en edificios 
que se han convertido en coope¬ 
rativas o condominios no se vuel¬ 
ven estabilizados y no satisfacen 
los requisitos para la Apelación 
de la Renta Justa de Mercado. 

Exención de Incrementos 
para las Personas de Mayor 
Edad: Las personas de 62 años 
o más que viven en apartamen¬ 
tos estabilizados y cuyos ingre¬ 
sos familiares anuales son de 
$24,000 o menos, y que pagan 
(o enfrentan un incremento de 
alquiler que los forzaría a pagar) 
una renta de un tercio o más de 
sus ingresos, pueden tener de¬ 
recho al programa de Exención 
de Incrementos para las 
Personas de Mayor Edad 
(SCRIE, porsussiglas en inglés), 
si aplican al Departamento de la 
Ciudad de Nueva York Sobre las 
Personas de Mayor Edad, cuya 
dirección es: SCRIE Unit, 2 
LafayetteStreet, NY NY 10007. Si 
el alquiler actual de un Inquilino 
que tiene derecho a este 
programa sobrepasa un tercio 
del ingreso, no se lo puede 
reducir, pero es posible evitar 
incrementos de alquiler en el 


futuro. Obtenga el formularlo de 
SCRIE por llamar al (212) 442- 
1000 . 

Unidades de Desván 
(Lofts) Los incrementos legales 
sobre la renta base para las 
unidades de desván son de un 
2.5 porciento poruncontrato de 
un año y un 5.5 porciento porun 
contrato de dos años. No se 
permiten incrementos para las 
unidades de desván vacías. 

Hoteles y Apartamentos 
de una Sola Habitación 

No habrá ningún aumento de 
la renta este año para los 
apartamentos de hotel de Clase 
A, casas de habitaciones, 
hoteles de clase B (de 30 
habitaciones o más), hoteles de 
una sola habitación, y las casas 
de habitaciones (Clase B, 6-29 
cuartos). No se permiten 
incrementos para apartamentos 
vacíos. 

La Desregulación de 
Rentas Altas y Altos 
Ingresos (1) Los apartamentos 
que legalmente se alquilan por 
$2,000 o más por mes y que se 
desocuparon entre el 7 de julio 
de 1993 y el 1 ro. de octubre de 
1993, o en o desde del 1 ro de 
abril de 1994 son sujetos a la 
desregulación. (2) La misma 
desregulación se les aplica, 
para el mismo período estable¬ 
cido en (1), a los apartamentos 
que legalmente pagan$2,000 o 
más mensualmente aunque no 
se desocupen, si el ingreso total 
de la familia es más de 
$175,000 en los dos años con¬ 
secutivos previos. Para cumplir 
los requisitos de esta segunda 
forma de des regulación, el ca¬ 
sero tiene que enviarle un for¬ 
mularlo de certificación de 
ingreso al inquilino entre el 1ro 
de enero y el 1 ro de mayo, así 
como someter dicho formulario 
al DHCR y conseguir su 
aprobación. 

Para pautas previas, llame a la 
RGB al 212-385-2934 o 
busque el sitio www.hous- 
ingnyc.com. 


Tipo de Contrato Renta Legal Actual 

Contrato de 1 Afio 

Contrato de 2 Arios 

Renovación 

Si el dueño paga la calefacción 

3.5% 

6.5% 

del Contrato 

Si el inquilino paga la calefacción 

3% 

6% 


Más de 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% 

20% 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, más el 17% 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, más el 20% 

Contratos 
para Aparta¬ 
mentos 
Vacíos 

Menos de 
$300 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% + $100 

20% + $100 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento por 
estar vacío, + 17% + $100 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, + 20% + $100 


Renta 
de $300 a 
$500 

Incrementos por 
desocupación cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

17% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 

20% o $100, 
lo que sea mayor 


Incrementos por 
desocupación no cobrados 
en los últimos 8 años 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, mas 17%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 

0.6% por el número de años 
desde el último incremento 
por estar vacío, mas 20%, 
o $100, lo que sea mayor 
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Viviendas para el pueblo, no para lucrarse 


Manifestación 

viene de la página 3 

Clérigos del Noroeste del Bronx 
(Northwest Bronx Community 
and Clergy Coalition). 

Otro vínculo entre la educación 
y la vivienda preocupó a Nether 
Cárter, presidenta del grupo 
consejero de padres en la escuela 
pública PS 42Q en Far Rockaway, 
Queens. Dice que los niños sin 
techo en la escuela están 
perdiéndose la prueba de las Artes 
del Lenguaje Inglés (English Lan- 
guage Arts), empleada para 
determinar si los alumnos pueden 
pasar al próximo grado, porque se 
les traslada de motel a motel y de 
alberque en albergue. 

“No se trata de uno o dos. Hay 
miles de estos niños,” dice con 
enojo. “¿Ningún niño dejado 
atrás? ¡Estos son los niños dejados 
atrás!” 

Los sin techo son la parte más 
visible de la crisis de vivienda en la 
ciudad, pero la mayor parte son 
los aprietos en que esta crisis 
mete a la clase obrera. Hubo una 
fuerte presencia sindical en la 
manifestación, con mucha gente 


llevando gorras beisboleras de los 
colores púrpura y amarillo del 
Sindicato Internacional de 
Empleados de Servicio (Service 
Employees International Union) 
o los verde oscuro y dorado del 
Consejo del Distrito 37 (District 
Council 37). DC 37 imprimió 
veintenas de pancartas que 
decían, “Vivienda asequible 
ahora,” “No más construcción de 
lujo” y “No fijen los precios para 
excluirme del mercado.” Randi 
Weingarten, presidenta de la 
Federación L¡nida de Maestros 
(Lhiited Federation of Teachers) 
dijo que quería ver “una ciudad 
donde vivir está al alcance de los 
maestros y no sólo los millonarios.” 
Otro funcionario sindical habló de 
trabajadores de construcción 
viajando desde Pensilvaniaporque 
ya no les alcanza para vivir aquí. 

“Mi renta sube y mi sueldo es 
más bajo. Aquí estamos jugando al 
tira y afloja. Cada vez que uno se 
pone al día, queda uno un paso 
atrás,” dice Wilson Lassus, de 38 
años de edad, un trabajador de 


No se t|uede 
helado: 
iORGANIZESE! 



participación de todos los inquilinos 
en su edificio que pueden firmarlo. 
Reclame una orden para restaurar la 
calefacción y el agua caliente, y que 
se reduzcan y congelen (¡disculpe lo 
de "congelen"!) todas las rentas. 


La ley requiere que su casero 
proporciona calefacción y aguó 
caliente a las temperaturas 
siguientes, desde el 1ro de 
octubre hasta el 31 de mayo: 

Desde las 6 a.m. hasta las 1 0 p.m.: Si la 
temperatura afuera es de menos de 55 
grados, la temperatura adentro debe ser 
al menos de 68 grados en todo el 
apartamento. 

Desde las 1 0 p.m. hasta las ó a.m.: Si la 
temperatura afuera es de menos de 40 
grados, la temperatura adentro debe ser 
al menos de 55 grados en todo el 
apartamento. 

Se tiene que proporcionar agua caliente 
a un mínimo de 1 20 grados en el grifo 
las 24 horas del día, todo el año. 

Si su casero no mantiene estas 
temperaturas mínimas, usted 
debe: 

^ Comenzar una "Acción HP" (HP 
Action) en la Corte de Vivienda. Pida 
una inspección por orden de la corte 
y una Orden de Corrección (Order 
to Correct) 

% Llamar al Buró Central de Quejas 
(Central Control Bureau) de la 
ciudad de Nueva York al 31 1 
inmediatamente, para documentar la 
violación del casero. Llame 
repetidamente. Se supone que un 
inspector vendrá eventualmente, 
aunque a veces no lo haga. 

% Exhortar a los otros inquilinos en el 
edificio a llamar al Central 
Complaint. Todos deben llamar 
repetidamente, al menos una vez al 
día, todos los días en que tengan 
problemas con la calefacción. 

% Comprar un buen termómetro para 
afuera y adentro, para documentar 
las fechas exactas, las horas, y las 
temperaturas, tanto afuera como 
adentro, mientras tenga problemas 
con la calefacción. Esta documenta¬ 
ción es su evidencia 

% Llamar a la División de Vivienda y 
Renovación Comunal del Estado de 
Nueva York (DHCR, por sus siglas en 
ingles) al (71 8) 739-6400, y pedir 
que le envíen el formulario de Queja 
de Calefacción y Agua Caliente. 
Llene el formulario y consigue la 


% Necesitarán una fuerte asociación de 
inquilinos para obligar al casero a 
proporcionar calefacción y agua 
caliente. Escriban y llamen al casero 
para demandar reparaciones y 
aceite. Prepárense para una huelga 
de renta (sobre todo con asesoría 
legal)—de relámpago si es necesa¬ 
rio. 

Las leyes sobre la calefacción 
establecen también: 

% Que el Departamento de Reparacio¬ 
nes de Emergencia de la ciudad le 
proporcione la calefacción si el 
casero no lo hace. (No se siente en un 
bloque de hielo—otra vez, ¡discul¬ 
pe!—mientras espere que lo haga.) 

íR Una multa de $250 to $500 al casero 
porcada día que se produzca la 
violación. (Pero la verdad es que la 
Corte de Vivienda raras veces impone 
las multas, y menos aun las cobra). 

% Una multa de $1,000 al casero si 
algún aparato de control automático 
se instala en la caldera para 
mantener la temperatura por debajo 
del mínimo legal. 

% Si el tanque de combustible de la 
caldera está vacío, los inquilinos 
tienen el derecho de comprar su 
propio combustible después de haber 
pasado 24 horas sin calefacción y 
también sin obtener ninguna 
respuesta del casero. Esto no se aplica 
si la caldera está rota y necesita tanto 
reparación como combustible. 

¡Cuidado! iproteja su dinero! Si los 
inquilinos deciden comprar el 
combustible, hay que seguir los 
procedimientos legales cuidado¬ 
samente. Consiga la ayuda y el 
consejo de un organizador de 
inquilinos. La existencia de leyes de 
calefacción y agua caliente vigentes 
no garantiza que el gobierno las 
implemente. No se quede helado 
por esperar que la ciudad o el 
estado actúe. l’Organízese! 


hospital de Brooklvn y miembro 
del SEILT Local 1199. “La única 
manera de hacer una diferencia es 
apoyarse el uno al otro. Todas las 
comunidades deben unirse y dar 
fortaleza la una a la otra. Que sea 
Nueva York un buen ejemplo para 
todo el país.” 

A algunos pies de distancia, un 
coro de mujeres de mediana 
edad—sur-asiáticas con las cabezas 
tapadas, latinas 
en pesados sué¬ 
teres color de 
rosa y afro¬ 
americanas con 
boinas y sombre¬ 
ros estampados 
de leopardo— 
cantaron “So¬ 
mos el Bronx/El 
poderoso, 
poderoso 
Bronx” con la 
melodía de “So¬ 
mos el Sindi¬ 
cato.” “La renta 
es tan alta. Y la 
mayoría de los 
apartamentos 
tienen cucara¬ 
chas,” dice Joyce 
Thompson, de 
73 años de edad, 
una residente de Parkchester 
nacida en Jamaica. Es jubilada y 
paga más de $800 en renta; otros 
en el vecindario pagan más— 
“además de gas, electricidad y 
calefacción. Es difícil.” 

“Queremos la oportunidad de 
vivir con decencia. No el sueño 
americano, no necesitamos dos 
coches en el garaje sino vivienda 
decente y asequible,” dice otro 
residente del Bronx, Michael 
Texeira, de 56 años de edad, parado 
junto a un grupo de Panteras 
Grises. 

Al otro extremo de la gama de 
generaciones había un grupo de 
alrededor de 50 estudiantes 
entusiastas de la Escuela por 
Justicia Social (School for Social 
Justice), una preparatoria pe¬ 
queña en Bushwick, quienes 
coreaban “Sí se puede” y “¿Dónde 
está la vivienda?” al ritmo de 
cencerros y baldes para yeso. “La 
gente no tiene calefacción en su 
hogar,” dice Verónica Galle, de 15 
años de edad. 

“Somos la voz que no se oye,” 
dice DiandraAtkinson, de 16 años 
de edad, alumna de la preparatoria 
Louis D. Brandéis en Manhattan. 
Lleva puesto el brazalete rojo de 
Juventud Contra la Falta de Hogar 
(Youth Against Homelessness), 
un proyecto de la Coalición por los 
Sin Techo (Coalition for the 
Homeless) que “permite hablar a 
los jóvenes que han experi¬ 
mentado la falta de hogar,” un 
organizador explica. Hay 15,000 
jóvenes sin techo en la Ciudad de 
Nueva York, diceAshanaBalliram, 
de 17 años de edad. 

Otro grupo tenía puestas 
pegatinas que decían “Gays por la 
justicia económica.” ¿De qué 
manera es la vivienda un asunto de 
homosexuales, aparte del hecho 
que los gays y las lesbianas 
también tienen que pagar la 
renta? “La mayor parte es lo 
mismo, pero las personas trans- 


géneras y algunas lesbianas 
marimachas tienen dificultades 
en conseguir vivienda,” contesta 
el organizador de QEJ JayToole, 
de 56 años de edad y residente de 
Brooklvn. “Tratamos de hacer que 
la gente ponga atención en la 
pobreza dentro de la comunidad 
LGBT,” añade Jessica Stern, de 28 
años de edad y residente de 
Brooklyn. Ella dice que casi la 
mitad de los jó¬ 
venes sin techo 
en la ciudad se 
identifican 
como lesbiana, 
gay, bisexual o 
transgénero; a 
muchos de ellos 
los corrieron los 
padres después 
de que salieron 
del clóset. 

Otro reclamo 
fue para “planea¬ 
miento urbano 
de inclusión,” 
que requiere vivi¬ 
enda asequible 
como parte de 
todos los nuevos 
proyectos de 
< desarrollo en la 
ciudad. El gobier¬ 
no de Bloomberg tiene planes 
importantes para convertir las zo¬ 
nas portuarias de Williamsburg y 
Greenpoint, Brooklyn, en áreas de 
edificios de lujo de muchos pisos, 
pero no se ha comprometido a 
incluir una cantidad definitiva de 
vivienda asequible en los planes, 
según Barbara Schlifff de Los 
Sures, un grupo para la vivienda en 
Southside Williamsburg. 

“En este momento, sólo hablan 
de incentivos [para los especu¬ 
ladores],” explica ella. “Queremos 
un plan que sea bueno para todo 
el vecindario, no solamente sacar 
a empujones a todo el mundo.” La 
Coalición en Contra del Des¬ 
plazamiento (Coalition Against 
Displacement), que llevó desde 
Williamsburg bastante gente para 
llenar un autobús, quiere un 
mínimo de un 40 por ciento de 
vivienda asequible en el plan, 
añade. 

Los porcentajes son críticos en 
cualquier esquema de planea¬ 
miento urbano de inclusión. Los 
especuladores usualmente pagan 
impuestos más bajos si acuerdan 
incluir un 20 por ciento de 
vivienda asequible, pero “estamos 
tratando de conseguir una división 
mejor. LTn 20 por ciento no basta,” 
dice Pat Boone, vicepresidente de 
la organización local del Estado de 
Nueva York de ACORN. 

Salvar la vivienda pública fue una 
prioridad para Hilda Wright, 
vicepresidenta de la asociación de 
inquilinos de Las Gasas de la calle 
Playa 41 (Beach 41st Street 
Houses) en Far Rockaway. De otra 
manera, “la gente no tiene adonde 
ir. La renta afuera está por encima 
de las nubes. Además, Bush habla 
de quitarnos la Seguridad Social y 
ya están cortando la Sección 8.” 
Pero advierte que “la gente tiene 
que aprender a cuidar la vivienda 
pública. Algunos la destruyen. 
Tienes un apartamento de dos 
pasa a la página 5 
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dormitorios por $100 o $200 al mes 
y ¿lo vas a destruir?” 

“Protesto para ayudar a los 
demás,” dice Lorraine Núñez, de 
45 años, muy agradecida por haber 
encontrado dónde vivir, en un 
edificio diseñado para los 
anteriormente sin techo. “Solía 
vivir en la calle, en edificios 
abandonados. Doy gracias a dios 
todos los días que tengo mi 
vivienda.” ¿Su consejo para el 
alcalde Bloomberg? Debe ver De 
mendigo a millonario (Trading 
Places ), la película de 1983 en la 
cual Eddie Murphy hace el papel 
de un hombre sin techo que 
intercambia su posición social con 
la de un corredor de Wall Street. 

“No somos solamente un grupo 
de presión. Somos la vanguardia 
de un movimiento por vivienda 
asequible,” manifiesta Velma 
Murphy Hill de Poder Vivir en 
Ghelsea (Afford Ghelsea). “Tene¬ 
mos un mensaje para el alcalde 
Bloomberg: no nos daremos por 
vencidos.” 



Hudson Yards 

continued from page 1 

housing component has the ap- 
proval of Pratt and other advocates 
who believe the incentives, even 
though voluntary, will work. In ad- 
dition, the Council-approved plan 
contains anti-harassment provi- 
sions intended to stem further 
displacement. 

The city’s bigger Hudson Yards 
plan ineludes office towers, a sta- 
dium, doubling the size of the 
Javits Convention Genter, and the 
extensión of the #7 train. Devel- 
opers and Mayor Bloomberg’s 
planners are hoping to expand the 
Midtown business district to the 
river. The Council-approved zon- 
ing amendment does not inelude 
anything helpful to the stadium. 
Manyin the advocacy community 
are grateful for that; stopping the 
stadium motivated the formation 
of the Hell’s Kitchen/Hudson 
Yards Alliance. 

Gritics of the plan say that the 
enormous density and commer- 
cial development will displace all 
but the richest tenants and busi- 
nesses in the area. 

The Hudson Yards rezoning is 
one of many being planned by 
Bloomberg in a major citywide ef- 
fort. TWo plans in current debate 
are the Greenpoint/Williamsburg 
Plan and the West Ghelsea Plan. 
But also in the works, and receiv- 
ing less media attention, are plans 
to rezone Port Morris in the Bronx, 
Sherman Creek in Inwood, Flush- 
ing, and Bedford-Stuyvesant. In 
almost all of the areas, the cityplans 
would replace current light indus¬ 
trial and low-rise apartment build- 
ings with much higher-density, 
taller buildings. The Williamsburg 
plan calis for luxury apartment 
towers of 30 to 40 stories. Resi- 
dents of the area have been de- 
manding that the plan require 40 


Appeals Court Rejects Challenge to Lead-Paint Law 


A State appeals court has thrown 
out two challenges to the city’s 
new lead-paint law. 

On Feb. 3, a five-judge panel of 
the Appellate División (First De¬ 
partment) unanimouslydismissed 
two lawsuits trying to invalídate 
the Ghildhood Lead Poisoning Pre- 
vention Law. The two suits, one by 
the Rent Stabilization Association 
landlord lobbving group and one by 
a group of nonprofit housing devel- 
opers, were filed in April 2004, 
shortly after the City Gouncil en- 
acted the law over Mayor Bloom¬ 
berg’s veto. State Supreme Court 
Justice Louis York liad dismissed 
both suits in September, but both 
groups appealed. 

The two suits both argued that 
the costs of complving with the 
law would actually increase the 
number of cases of lead poisoning 
in children, as well as reducing 
the amount of affordable housing. 
The appeals court called this logic 
“speculative and insufficient to 
establish ‘injury in fact.’” The 
court also upheld a provisión in 
the law that presumes that paint 
in apartments contains lead if the 
building was constructed before 
1960, when the city banned the 


percent of the apartments to be af¬ 
fordable to current residents, and 
they are also opposing its density. 

The Gampaign for Inclusionary 
Zoning, which Met Gouncil is a 
part of, is hoping that the Hudson 
Yards compromise will be ex- 
panded to Brooklyn. Areas out- 
side of core Manhattan are not 
eligible for the city’s tax abate- 
ments, which the Hudson Yards 
plan relies on to get developers to 
take in exchange for providing the 
affordable units. The Gampaign 
wants the city’s rezoning plans to 
inelude mandatory affordable 
housing. That is, in order to bnild 
in the newly zoned areas, develop¬ 
ers would have to make 30 or 40 
percent of the units affordable to 
area residents. 

The underlying philosophy is 
that without the zoning changes, 
the developers would be unable to 
build at all in these areas. Accord- 
ing to a Pratt study, rezoning vastly 
increases land valúes—in some 
places by 800 percent. Advocates 
want to stop the city from simply 
giving away this added valué— 
such as happened when the Park 
Slope area of Brooklyn was re- 
zoned without any provisión for 
affordable housing. 

The zoning provisions for each 
of about 25 neighborhoods must 
be approved by the City Planning 
Commission and then by the full 
Gouncil. Currently pending be¬ 
fore the two are the plans for 
Greenpoint/Williamsburg and 
Port Morris. 

To find out -u'hat's in store for 
your neighborhood, see the Cam- 
paign for Inclusionary Zoning ’s 
Web site, wuw.izny.org, or the De¬ 
partment of City Planning's Web 
site, www.nyc.gov/html/dcp. 


sale of lead paint—unless the 
landlord can prove it doesn’t. It 
said that presumption “is ratio- 
nally supported and does not vió¬ 
late due process.” 

“The court did not buy in the 
slightest the arguments from the 
real estáte industry—the same 
fear-mongering arguments the 
Gouncil correctly rejected in 
2003. Ayear later, there is not the 
slightest evidence substantiating 
the dire predictions of property 
abandonment or increased risks 
to children from a law designed to 
protect them,” said lawyer Mat- 
thew Ghachére of the Northern 
Manhattan Improvement Corpo¬ 


ration in a statement. Ghachére 
represented the New York City 
Goalition to End Lead Poisoning 
and several tenant and environ- 
mental organizations (including 
Met Gouncil) in defending the law. 
NYCCELP intervened in the case 
after the city Corporation Coun- 
sel refused to defend the law, a 
move the coalition called “extraor- 
dinary.” 

“I cali on the Mayor, despite the 
fact that his lawyers refused to 
defend this law, to urge landlords 
to comply,” added Council- 
member Bill Perkins (D-Manhat¬ 
tan), the law’s lead sponsor. 

— Ste-ven Wisknia 


HPD CODE VIOLATIONS ON UNE 

Look up your building! 

At long last, the HPD vioiations terminal is available on-line. 
if you go to the HPD Website Usted below and follow 
the instructions, you should be able to get 
an up-to-date list of vioiations on a building. 

www.nyc.gov/html/hpd/html/data/hpd-online-portal.html 



From 6 am to 10 pm: If the outside 
temperature falls below 55 degrees, 
the ¡nside temperature must be at 
least 68 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

From 10 pm to 6 am: If the outside 
temperature falls below 40 degrees, 
the inside temperature must be at 
least 55 degrees everywhere in your 
apartment. 

Hot water at a minimum 120 
degrees at the tap must be provided 
24 hours a day, year round. 

If your landlord does not 
maintain those minimum 
temperatures, you should: 

Start an "HP action" in Housing 
Court. Ask for a court-ordered 
inspection and an Order to 
Correct. 

Cali the New York City Central 
Complaints Bureau at 311 
immediately to record the 
landlord's violation. Cali 
repeatedly. An inspector should 
eventually come, although 
sometimes they don't. 

Get other tenants in your 
building to cali Central Com- 
plaint. Everybody should cali 
repeatedly, at least once every 
day the condition is not cor¬ 
rect ed. 

Buy a good indoor/outdoor 
thermometer and keep a chart of 
the exact dates, times, and 
temperature readings, inside and 
out, so long as the condition is 
not corrected. The chart is your 
evidence. 

Cali the New York State División 
of Housing and Community 
Renewal at (718) 739-6400 and 



ask them to send you their Heat 
and Hot Water complaint form. 

Get as many other apartments as 
possible in your building to sign 
on, demanding an order restoring 
heat and hot water, and a reduc- 
tion and freeze (pardon the 
expression!) in all the rents. 

You'll need a strong tenant associa¬ 
tion to forcé the landlord to provide 
heat and hot water. Write and cali the 
landlord and demand repairs or fuel. 

Prepare to go on rent strike — but get 
legal advice first. 

The heat laws also provide for: 

The city's Emergency Repair 
Department to supply your heat if 
the landlord does not. (Try waiting 
for this one!) 

A $250 to $500 a day fine to the 
landlord for every day of violation. 
(But the Housing Court rarely 
imposes these fines, let alone 
collects them.) 

A $1,000 fine to the landlord if an 
automatic control device is put on 
the boiler to keep the temperature 
below the lawful minimum. 

If your boiler's fuel tank is empty, 
tenants have the right to buy their own 
fuel after 24 hours of no heat and no 
response from the landlord. But this 
provisión does not apply if the boiler 
is broken and needs both repairs and 
fuel. 

Caution! Protect your money! If you 
decide to buy fuel, you must follow 
special lawful procedures very 
carefully. You should get help and 
advice from a tenant organizer. 

Because the heat and hot water laws 
are in the law books does not mean 
they are enforced by government. 

Don't freeze to death waiting for the 
city or state to act. Organize! 
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Afford Chelsea Says ‘Zone Us IrT 

By Gloria Sukenick 


With rents in New York 
showing no signs of Corn¬ 
ing down from the strato- 
sphere, the city’s 
affordable-housing crisis is 
growing by leaps and 
bounds. In Manhattan’s 
Chelsea neighborhood, 
the vacant apartments 
available are going for the 
likesof $1,475, $1,825, and 
$2,250 a month. 

However, housing activ- 
ists have seen an opportu- 
nity in the mayor’s plans 
for rezoning great swaths 
of the city. Inclusionary 
zoning is a tool used suc- 
cessfully in many cities 
across the country to cré¬ 
ate afiordable housing. It 
requires or encourages 
developers to make a per- 
centage of units in new 
housing developments af- 
fordable to low- and mod- 
erate-income households. 
A few of us in Chelsea saw 
the Chelsea West plan for 
the rezoning of our neigh¬ 
borhood as an unprec- 
edented opportunity to 
create a significant num- 
ber of permanently afford- 
able apartments, an 


increasingly rare re- 
source. 

And so the fight began! 
From the original three 
people, Afford Chelsea 
has become an active com- 
munity group of Chelsea 
residents of all ages and 
incomes who have orga- 
nized to make certain that 
the city’s proposed rezon¬ 
ing will require 30% of the 
apartments built to be 
permanently affordable. 
Afford Chelsea is now en- 
dorsed by 20 organiza- 
tions, including labor and 
religious groups, and by 
many elected officials. 

Spreading the word of 
what was about to happen 
was the first step. Once 
again, new construction 
would bring a large num- 
ber of residential buildings 
to our neighborhood, 
most of it affordable to 
only those with heftybank 
accounts. That meant at- 
tending every Street fair 
and every community 
event and talking to 
Chelsea folks, letting 
them know that if we were 
to ever to get the opportu¬ 


nity to make a dent in the 
current wave of 
gentrification in our 
neighborhood, the time 
was now. 

Getting our city plan- 
ners’ attention proved to 
be more difficult. They 
often say they are “philo- 
sophically opposed” to 
“mandatory” or “require- 
ment” as conditions for de- 
velopment, as they feel 
that they must offer an 
incentive to developers. 
“You couldn’t keep devel¬ 
opers away from this 
neighborhood with a two- 
by-four,” responds local 
Assemblymember Rich¬ 
ard Gottfried, “I think 
they will continué to beat 
down the door to build 
here even if we require 
them to give a little more 
to the community.” 

Afford Chelsea orga- 
nized for every public 
hearing and turned out 
impressive numbers of 
Chelsea folks who are de- 
manding that a significant 
number of affordable 
units be included in any 
new residential develop- 


ment; who want to see 
that this neighborhood 
retain its diversity, eco- 
nomically, ethnically, and 
culturally; and who feel 
theyshould have avoice in 
the decision-making. 
Many of our neighbors liad 
moving personal stories to 
relate. There were those 
who had lost their housing 
because of gentrification, 
and many whose families 
had lived here for genera- 
tions but who have lost 
hope that their children 
would be able to afford the 
escalating cost of housing 
here. 

Community Board 4 has 
voted “No” (to that part of 
the plan that applies) “un- 
less the plan contains 30% 
permanently affordable 
housing,” thereby send- 
ing a strong message to 
the administration that 
this community is deter- 
mined this plan addresses 
its needs. We are hoping 
that Borough President 
C. Virginia Fields, who will 
weigh in next, will also vote 
“No, unless....” 


The City Council’s re- 
view of the West Chelsea 
rezoning will be most cru¬ 
cial to achieving afford¬ 
able housing in the plan. 
Councilmember Christine 
Quinn has issued an en- 
couraging statement: 
“The administration’s pro- 
posal for the rezoning of 
West Chelsea simply does 
not provide a necessary 
amount of affordable 
housing. For the Hudson 
Yards rezoning, we were 
successful in negotiating 
over 25 percent perma¬ 
nently affordable housing, 
a historie achievement. I 
look forward to working 
with you toward a similar 
victoryin West Chelsea. In 
order to preserve our 
neighborhood’s economic 
diversity, I will stand with 
the community in de- 
manding affordable hous¬ 
ing for mixed-income 
residents.” 

Gloria Sukenick, a long- 
time Met Council activist, 
is on the steering commit- 
tee of Afford Chelsea. 


NYC Rent Guidelines Board Adjustments (Order No. 36 ) 


for Rent Stabilized Leases commencing Oct. 1, 2004 through Sept. 30, 


Lease Type 

Current Legal Rent 

One-year Lease 

Two-year Lease 

Renewal 

Leases 

Landlord pays heat 

3.5% 

6.5% 

Tenant pays heat 

3% 

6% 

Vacancy 

leases 

More 

than 

$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% 

20% 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 17% 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy 
allowance, plus 20% 

Less 

than 

$300 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% plus $100 

20% plus $100 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow— 
anee, plus 17% plus $100 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allow¬ 
ance, plus 20% plus $100 

Rent 
$300 to 
$500 

Vacancy allowance charged 
within last 8 years 

17% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

20% or $100, 
whichever is greater 

No vacancy allowance 
charged within last 8 years 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 17%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 

0.6% times number of years 
since last vacancy allowance, 
plus 20%, or $100, 
whichever is greater 


This rent guidelines table shows 
the máximum increases land- 
lords in New York City can legally 
charge for rent stabilized apart¬ 
ments on all leases commencing 
in the twelve-month perlod be- 
ginning October 1, 2004. In¬ 
ore ases in rent basedon the 1-or 
2-year renewal guidelines can 
be charged only once during the 
period covered by the guidelines, 
and must be applied to the legal 
stabilized rentonSeptember30, 
2004. The above guidelines and 
vacancy bonuses do notapplyto 
an apartment which was rent 
controlled on that date. There is 
no low rent supplement, a.k.a. 
poortax, allowed. 

Sublease Allowance 

Landlords can charge a 10 per- 
cent increase during the term of a 
sublease that commences dur¬ 
ing this guldeline period. 

Vacancy Leases 

In June 1997, Governor George 
Pataki, as a part of his efforts to 
destroy rent regulatlon, torced 
changes that gave landlords 
large vacancy bonuses. Provl- 
slons of his Rent Regulatlon Re¬ 
to rm Act of 1997 allow the rents of 
apartments to rise by a statutory 
percentage: 20 percent for a 
2-year lease, and 20 percent m¡- 
nus the difierence betweenthe 1 - 
and 2-year renewal guidelines 
for 1-year leases. The law also 
allows additional vacancy in- 
creases for apartments which 
have had no vacancy allowance 
in eight or more years. 

Rent Overcharges 

Tenants should be aware that 
many landlords will exploit the 
complexities of these guidelines 
and bonuses, and the tenant’s 
unfamiliarity with the apartment's 
rent history, to charge an ¡Ilegal 
rent. The tenant can choose be- 


tween filing an overcharge com- 
plalnt with the División of Hous¬ 
ing and Community Renewal or 
challenging the rent in Housing 
Court to get a determination of 
the legal rent. 

A prospective tenant who ex- 
presses knowledge of their rights 
will probably not be given a lease 
to sign. Landlords avoid renting to 
tenants who may be troublesome. 
Overcharging is very common. 
Every tenant should challenge 
posslble overcharge. With DHCR, 
obtain and fill out Form RA-89 to 
determine the correct rent from of- 
ficial records. Cali DHCR at (718) 
739-6400 to obtain the form or go 
to: www. d he r. State. ny. us 

Fair Market Rent Appeal 

Another type of overcharge 
frequently occurs at the time that 
a previously rent controlled apart¬ 
ment becomes vacant and is 
re-rented as a stabilized unit. 
The Rent Guidelines Board an- 


nually sets what they cali the 
“Special Fair Market Rent Gulde¬ 
line" that is used by DHCR to 
lower unfair market rents for ten¬ 
ants who file the Fair Market Rent 
Appeal (FMRA). UnderOrder36, 
it is HUD Fair Market Rent or50% 
above the máximum base rent., 
whichever is hlgher. No stabi¬ 
lized tenant of an apartment that 
was decontrolled on orafter April 
1, 1984 should fail to challenge 
the so-called Initial Legal Regu- 
lated Rent (market rent) that land¬ 
lords charge upon decontrol. Use 
DHCR Form RA-89. Indícate 
clearly thatyourcomplalnt is both 
acomplaint of “overcharge” and 
“Fair Market Rent Appeal.” The 
Housing Court cannot deter¬ 
mine a Fair Market Rent Appeal. 
Formerly controlled vacant 
apartments in buildings con¬ 
verted to co-ops or condos do 
not become stabilized and are 
not eliglble for a Fair Market 
Rent Appeal. 


Sénior Citizen Rent 
Increase Exemption 

Rent stabilized seniors, 62 
years orolder whose disposable 
annual household income is 
$24,000 or less and who pay (or 
face a rent increase that would 
cause them to pay) one-thlrd or 
more of that income in rent may 
be eligible for a Sénior Citizen 
Rent Increase Exemption 
(SCRIE) ¡f they apply to the NYC 
Dept of the Aging, SCRIE Unit at 
2 Lafayette Street, NY NY 10007. 
If an otherwise eligible tenant's 
current rent level is already 
above one-third of income, it 
cannot be rolled back, butfuture 
rent increases may be avolded. 
Obtain the SCRIE application 
form by calling (212) 442-1000. 

Loft Units 

Legallzed loft unit increases 
above the base rent are 2.5 
percent for a one-year lease and 
5.5 percent fortwo years. No va- 


2005 

caney allowance is permitted 
on vacant lofts. 

Hotels and SROs 

The board voted to freeze rents 
for Class A apartment hotels, 
lodging houses, Class B hotels 
(30 roomsormore), single room 
occupancy (SROs) hotels, and 
rooming houses (Class B, 6-29 
rooms). No vacancy allowance ¡s 
permitted. Landlords cannot col- 
lect an increase over the rent 
charged on September30,2004 
between October 1,2004 and 
September 30, 2005. 

High-rent, High-income 
Deregulation 

(1) Apartments legally renting for 
$2,000 or more a month that be- 
came vacant from July 7, 1993 
through October 1, 1993, or on 
April 1, 1994 and thereafter are 
subject to deregulation. (2) The 
same deregulation applies in the 
time periods set forth in (1) 
above to apartments legally rent¬ 
ing for $2,000 or more a month 
wlthout their becoming vacant if 
the total household income ex- 
ceeds $175,000 in each of the 
prior two consecutlve years. To 
be eligible forthis second form of 
deregulation, the landlord must 
send an income certiflcatlonform 
to the tenant between January 1 
and May 1 and file it with and get 
the approval of DHCR. 

For previous guidelines cali the 
RGB at 212-385-2934 or go to 
www. ho us i ng nyc. co m. 
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Rally 

continued from page 1 

Lassus, 38, a Brooklyn hospital 
worker and SEIU Local 1199 mem- 
ber. “The only way we can make a 
difference is if we support each 
other. Every community should 
unite and give each other 
strength. Let New York be a role 
model for the country.” 

A few feet away, a chorus of 
middle-aged women—South 
Asians in headwraps, Latinas in 
heavy rose-col ored sweaters, and 
African-Americans in berets and 
leopard-print hats—sang “We are 
the Bronx/The mighty, mighty 
Bronx” to the tune of “We Are the 
Union.” “Rent is so high. And most 
of the apartments have roaches,” 
says JoyceThompson, 73, a Jamai- 
can-born resident of Parkchester. 
She’s retired and pays more than 
$800 in rent; others in the neigh- 
borhood pay more—“plus gas, 
electric, heat. It’s hard.” 

“We want the opportunity to live 
decently. Not the American 
dream, we don’t need two cars in 
the garage, but decent, affordable 


Against Homelessness, a project whole neighborhood, not just 
of the Goalition for the Homeless pushing evervbody out.” The Coa- 
that “allows youth who’ve experi- litionAgainst Displacement, which 
enced homelessness to speak broughtabusloadinfromWilliams- 


housing,” says another Bronx resi¬ 
dent, Michael Texeira, 56, stand- 
ing with a knot of Gray Panthers. 

At the other end of the genera- 
tional spectrum was a high-spir- 
ited group of about 50 students 
from the School for Social Justice, 
a small high school in Bushwick, 
chanting “Si, se puede” (yes, we 
can) and “Where housing at?” to 
the beat of cowbells and plaster 
buckets. “People don’t have heat 
in their house,” says Verónica 
Galle, 15. 

“We’re the voice that doesn’t 
get heard,” says Diandra Atldnson, 
16, a student at Louis D. Brandéis 
High School in Manhattan. She’s 
wearing the red armband oflouth 





out, an orgamzer 
explains. There 
are 15,000 home¬ 
less youth in New 
York City, says 
Ashana Balliram, 

17. 

Another contin- I 
gent wore 

“Queers for Eco- 
nomic Justice” 
stickers. How is 
housing a queer 
issue, other than 
that gay and les- 
bian New Yorkers 
have to pay rent 
too? “A lot of it’s 
the same, but Sending a message to City Hall. 
transgender people and stone enough,” sí 
butch lesbians have a hard time president of 
getting housing,” answers Q.EJ or- State chapt< 
ganizer JayToole, 56, of Brooklyn. Saving pub 

“We’re trying to get people to pay ority for Hile 
attention to dentofthetí 
poverty in the the Beach 4 
LGBT commu- Far Rockaw; 
nity,” adds Jes- people don’t 
\ sica Stern, 28, The rent out 
k of Brooklyn. sky.Andnow 
^ vj J Almost half taking Socir 
the city’s they’re cutí 
homeless she cautions 
■ youth identify learn to take 
‘ as lesbian, gay, ing. Sorne of 
bisexual, or got a two-be< 
^ ' Y*;_ transgender, $100, $200 

' ' ■' || she says, and going to tea 

\Bo many of them ‘Tin prote! 

■ | were tlirown says Lorrain 
. out of their 
homesby their 

parents after they carne out. S6ni( 

Another demand was for 
“inclusionary zoning,” requiring Are yotl 6¡ 

permanent affordable housing to controlled 

be part of any new development in developmt 

the citv. The Bloomberg adminis- Qr will yot 

tration has dramatic plans to re- | s your ho 

zone the waterfront in Sénior Citi 

Williamsburg and Greenpoint, ^gpigfj 

Brooklyn, for luxury high-rises, 
but has not committed to includ- SCRIE exi 
ing a definite amount of affordable and rent-ri 
housing in the plan, says Barbara you live in 
Schliff of Los Sures, a housing limited-eqi 
group in Southside Williamsburg. well.) The 
“Right now, they’re only talking renewal le 
about incentives [for develop- landlord hi 
ers ],” she explains. “We want a plan musí be a' 
that’s going to be good for the th h , 


burg, wants a 
mínimum of 40 
percent afford¬ 
able housing in 
the plan, she adds. 

Percentages 
are critical to any 
inclusionary-zon- 
ing scheme. De- 
velopers com- 
monly get tax 
breaks if they a- 
gree to inelude 
20 percent af- 
^ fordable housing, 
g but “we’re trying 
| to get a better 
< split. Twenty per¬ 
lero City Hall. cent is not 
enough,” says Pat Boone, vice 
president of AGORN’s New York 
State chapter. 

Saving public housing was a pri- 
oritv for Hilda Wright, vice presi¬ 
dent of the tenants association at 
the Beach 41 st Street Houses in 
Far Rockaway. Otherwise, “the 
people don’t have a place to go. 
The rent outside’s as high as the 
sky. And now Bush is talking about 
taking Social Security. And now 
they’re cutting Section 8.” But 
she cautions that “people need to 
learn to take care of public hous¬ 
ing. Some of them tear it up. 4bu 
got a two-bedroom apartment for 
$100, $200 a month and you’re 
going to tear it up?” 

“I’m protesting to help others,” 
says Lorraine Nunez, 45, who’s 


grateful that she’s finally found a 
place to live, in a building designed 
for the formerlvhomeless. “I used 
to live in the streets, live in aban- 
doned buildings. I thank God ev¬ 
ery day I have my housing.” Her 
advice for Mayor Bloomberg? He 
should watch Trading Places, the 
1983 rnovie in which Eddie 
Murphy played a homeless man 
who switches social stations with 
a Wall Street broker. 

“We are not just a pressure 
group. We are an advance guard for 
a movement for affordable hous¬ 
ing,” declares Velma Murphy Hill 
of Afford Ghelsea. “We have a 
message for Mayor Bloomberg: 
We will not give up.” 


Mitchell-Lama 

continued from page 8 
Lama program. 

Meanwhile, tenants in Central 
Park Gardens, Independence 
Plaza North, Boulevard Towers I, 
KSLM-Columbus Apartments 
(formerly known as Westgate), 
and dozens of other buildings are 
also fighting to keep our homes 
affordable. We are organizing, 
hiring lawyers, sharing resources, 
and participating in citywide coa- 
litions to put affordable housing 
on the front burner for the city 
and for the State legislature. 

Sue Susman is a tenant at Cen¬ 
tral Park Gardens, which was a 
Mitchell-Lama building until Jan. 
7. See www.save-ml.org/or more 
information. 



Sénior Citizen Rent Increase Exemption (SCRIE) 

Are you 62 years or older? Do you live in a rent-stabilized, rent- 
controlled apartment or hotel room, or a Mitchell-Lama or similar 
development? Do you pay 1/3 of your income or more for rent? 
Or will you be paying that much at your upeoming rent increase? 
Is your household income $24,000 or less? Apply today for the 
Sénior Citizen Rent Increase Exemption to see if you qualify for 
this benefit, which freezes your rent. 

SCRIE exempts rent-controlled, rent-stabilized, Mitchell-Lama 
and rent-regulated hotel tenants from most rent increases. (If 
you live in a Mitchell-Lama, see building management. Other 
limited-equity developments such as Penn South are covered as 
well.) The SCRIE program allows a tenant to avoid increases for 
renewal leases, Máximum Base Rent (MBR) increases, fuel, 
landlord hardship, and major capital improvements. Your rent 
must be at least 1/3 of your net monthly income. The head of 
the household must be 62 or older. The annual household 
income must be $24,000 or less after taxes (and court-ordered 
support payments). There is no limit on assets, and in measur- 
ing household income, you need only report what roommates 
contribute for rent, not what they earn. 

How to apply 

You can apply for the rent-increase exemption with the New York 
City Department for the Aging by calling 311(ask for the Depart¬ 
ment for the Aging, or a SCRIE application); by visiting the 
ageney, writing them, or visiting a local sénior center. You can 
also get a copy of the application off the agency’s Web site, as 
well as use their “Benefit Quick Check” to see what benefits, 
including SCRIE, you qualify for. Go to www.nyc.gov/html/dfta/ 
html/1 6benefits.html and scroll down to the SCRIE section. 

NYC Department for the Aging 
SCRIE 

2 Lafayette Street, 6th Floor 
New York, NY 10007 
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Mitchell-Lama Rentáis Fighting for Survival 

By Sue Susman 


Like sitting ducks, Mitchell-Lama 
rental buildings are getting 
picked off one by one as they pass 
the legal time limit for remaining 
in this State- or city-subsidized 
program. Unlike ducks, however, 
the tenants in many of those 
buildings have been organizing to 
keep their—our—homes afford- 
able. 

Mitchell-Lama rental housing, 
begun in 1955, provi ded low-inter- 
est mortgages and tax abatements 
to landlords who liad to invest as 
little as 5% of the cosí of a particu¬ 
lar project—and who were guar- 
anteed a 6% profit on their 
investment every year. To move 
in, tenants had to have enough 
income to pay the rent, but not 
more than “middle income”; if 
they made more than the limit 
after they moved in. they paid a 
surcharge. Fortunately, since land- 
lord proíits were limited, the base 
rents in general have been afford- 
able. And some tenants receive 
Section 8 or other subsidies for 
those with very low incomes. 

Most buildings were required to 
stayin the program for at least 20 
years, but a fewwere given longer 
commitments. Some were tied to 
the LTpper West Side Urban Re- 
newal Program for 35 years, while 
others were based on specific cov- 
enants (land-use agreements) 
with New York City, which had 
provided the land for little or no 
money. Landlords—dollar signs in 
their eyes—have been prepaying 
their mortgages in order to “buy 
out” of the Mitchell-Lama pro¬ 
gram . As of February 2004,27,718 
apartments had been taken out of 
the program, mainly in the last 15 
years. 

Tenants in a dozen more com- 
plexes have been told they’ll be 
next: Boulevard Towers II, 
Bruckner Towers, and Tracy Tow¬ 
ers in the Bronx; Columbus 
House, Metro North, Schomburg 
Plaza, 3333 Broadway, Upaca 1 and 
2, and West Side Manor in Man¬ 
hattan; and Eastwood and 
Westview on Roosevelt Island. 
Those tenants’ fate depends on 
when their building was built and 
exactly what the land-use cov- 


enant promises, and that’s not 
always clear. 

Buildings constructed before 
1974 can go into rent stabiliza- 
tion. Theoretically, that means 
that their starting rent will be 
what they last paid under 
Mitchell-Lama, and that will in¬ 
crease according to what the Rent 
Guidelines Board says every 
spring. But a recent court deci¬ 
sión involving the Westgate com- 
plex on the Upper West Side 
suggested that landlord can raise 
rents sharply in such cases on the 
allegation that leaving Mitchell- 
Lama and going into rent stabili- 
zation is a “unique and peculiar 
circumstance.” 

That Appellate División decisión 
is now on appeal to the state’s 
highest court. The Westgate Ten¬ 
ants’Association, New York State, 
Legal Services of New York, the 
Community Service Society, and 
28 tenant groups are arguing that 
the lawonlyreferred to individual 
apartments, not to whole build¬ 
ings, and that the nearly 20,000 
apartments affected are too many 
to be “unique and peculiar.” 

Buildings constructed after 
1973 face a harder row to hoe: 
their rents can go to market rate 
directlv. In buildings that were 
federally funded, landlords can 
make tenants get “enhanced” 
(also called “sticky”) vouchers 
under Section 8 so that tenants 
pay one-third of their income in 
rent while the federal govern- 
ment pays the landlord the rest. 
These vouchers, under constant 
threat by the Bush administra- 
tion, could be substantially re- 
duced after one year. 

In other buildings, landlords are 
offering deais—as at Indepen- 
dence Plaza North—where many 
tenants without enhanced vouch¬ 
ers qualified for a “landlord assis- 
tance plan” that has sometimes 
proven hollowwhen the tenant’s 
income varíes over time. 

In one effort to stem the tide, 
the city’s Housing Development 
Corporation has offered to refi- 
nance city-sponsored Mitchell- 
Lamas or other agreements to 
keep them in the program. For 


METROPOLITAN 
GOUNGIL 
0N HOUSING 

Met Council is a citywide tenant unión. 


Our phones are open to the public 
Mondays, Wednesdays & Fridays from 1:30 to 5 p.m. 


We can briefly answer your questions, help you 
with organizing or refer you to other help. 

212 - 070-0011 


example, Sea Park East and Sea 
Park West, pre-1974 buildings in 
Coney Island with 816 apart¬ 
ments, were recently bought by 
new owners who contracted with 
the city Department of Housing 
Preservation and Development to 
keep the apartments affordable. 
But according to a tenant leader 
there, both parties are trying to 
wiggle out of the plan, since real 
affordability won’t yield the prof- 
its they’d calculated. 

Tenants in many buildings have 
organized to fight their removal 
from the Mitchell-Lama program 
and the consequences of such 
removal. At Cooper Gramercy in 
Manhattan, for example, the 
building is owned by the New York 
City Educational Construction 
Fund, whose original covenant 
said the apartments had to stay 
affordable for 75 years. The ten¬ 
ants sued to keep them that way, 
but on Dec. 2, a State appeals court 
ruled that while tenants have the 
right to be heard on whether their 
building leaves the Mitchell-Lama 
program, the covenant had been 
validly amended to shorten the 
period for publicly assisted afford¬ 
able housing. The tenants are 
plannning to appeal. 

In a similar situation at Phipps 
Plaza West in Manhattan, the 


building’s covenant requires af¬ 
fordable housing for 40 years, but 
the landlord took the complex out 
of Mitchell-Lama after only32. In 
response to the tenants’ lawsuit, 
the city’s dangerous argument is 
that apartments remain “afford¬ 
able” as long as 70 percent of the 
tenants can get enhanced vouch¬ 
ers. The State Appellate División, 
First Department held a well-at- 
tended hearing on Jan. 26, and a 
decisión is pending. 

Tenants are also banding to- 
gether in a set of buildings owned 
by Jerome Belson Associates: 
Eastwood, on Roosevelt Island, 
and Schomburg Plaza, Metro 
North Riverview, LTpaca 1 and 2, 
and 3333 Broadway, all in East or 
West Harlem. They are meeting 
with the owner to work out a land¬ 
lord assistance plan, and 3333 
Broadway will be holding tenant 
elections soon, with the landlord 
paying the balloting costs. 

West Village Houses tenants are 
buying their building from the 
landlord to keep it an affordable 
non-eviction plan co-op. The ten¬ 
ants of Roosevelt Island’s 
Westview were negotiating to do 
the same when they got notice of 
the landlord’s intent to remove 
the building from the Mitchell- 

continued on page 7 


WHERE TO GO FOR HELP 

LOWER EAST SIDE BRANCH at 
Cooper Square Committee 
61 E. 4th St. (btwn. 2 nd Ave. & Bowery) 

Tuesdays. 6:30 pm 


CHELSEA COALITION 
ON HOUSING 

Covers 14* St. to 30* St., 5 th Ave. to the 
Hudson River. 

322 W. 17*31 (basement), CH3-0544 
Thursdays. 7:30 pm 

GOLES (Good Oíd Lower East 
Side) 

525 E. 6* St. (btwn. Aves. A & B) Lower 
East Side tenants only, 212-533-2541. 

HOUSING COMMITTEE OF RENA 

Covers 135* St. to 165* St. from Riverside 
Dr. to St. Nicholas Ave., 

544 W. 157*St. (basemententrance). 

Thursdays.8 pm 

Join Met Council 

* Membership: Individual, $25 per year; Low-income, $15 per year; family ® 
I (voluntary: 2 sharing an apartment), $30 per year. Supporting, $40 per S 
| year. Sustaining, min. of $100 per year (indícate amount of pledge). For ¡ 
i affiliation of community or tenant organizations, large buildings, trade | 

■ unions, etc. cali 212-979-6238. I 


My apartment U controlled Q stabilized U unregulated 

Q other 


U I am interested in volunteering my time to Met Council. 
times and duties. I can Q counsel tenants, Q do office work, 
Q attend rallies/protests. 

Please cali me to schedule 
l_) lobby public officials, 

Ñame 

Address 

Apt. 

No. 

City State 


Zip 

Home Phone Number Email 



Send your check or money order with this form to: 

Metropolitan Council on Housing, 339 Lafayette St., NY, NY 10012 


LOWER MANHATTAN 
LOFT TENANTS 

St. Margareis House, Pearl & Fulton Sts., 
212-539-3538 

Wednesdays. 6 pm-7 pm 

VILLAGE INDEPENDENT 
DEMOCRATS 

26 Perry St. (basement), 212-741 -2994 
Wednesdays.6 pm 

WEST SIDE TENANTS UNION 

4 W. 76St.; 212-595-1274 

Tuesday & Wednesday.6-7 pm 















